he Nature Conservancy Connecticut Chapter is 

pleased to announce it has signed an option on a 215- 

acre tract of wild and rugged land that will expand the 

Burnham Brook Preserve in East Haddam to a total of 
679 acres, plus 94 acres in easements. 

The chapter now faces an important challenge of raising $550,000 by 
the April 1, 1993 deadline to make 
the purchase, pay closing costs, and 
supply funding for stewardship. If | 
the chapter misses this deadline it 
will have to make the purchase 
with borrowed funds, costing more 
money over the long run. 

The acquisition of this property 
will help the Connecticut Chapter 
continue protecting the watershed 
of two perennial streams, Burnham 
and Strong Brooks, as well as build- 
ing a corridor of preserve land paral- 
lel to the Connecticut River. The 
chapter has received a generous 
$40,000 challenge grant for acquisi- 
tion of the property from Richard 
and Esther Goodwin of East 
Haddam. 

“The most exciting aspect of 
this addition to us is that it unites 
five disjunct tracts that are already | 
under protection into one magnifi- 
cent unbroken stretch of country,” 
Dr. Goodwin said. 

The chapter is committed to 
purchasing the property from. the 
heirs of Patricia Smith for $500,000; significantly less than its fair market 
value. As part of the arrangement, the sellers will donate to the chapter 


Rick Kline for Comell Laboratory of Omithology __ 
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Option Will Expand Burnham Brook 
Preserve by 215 Acres 


This preserve is part of a larger corridor of protected lands. Devil’s 
Hopyard State Park is upstream from the preserve and protects a large 
stretch of the Eight Mile River. Upstream from the park is land owned 
and managed by the Middlesex Fish and Game Club. Downstream, prop- 
erties owned by the state of Connecticut, The Nature Conservancy and’ 
local land trusts will provide the foundation for a potential “greenway,” a 

corridor of protected lands, on the 
: east side of the Connecticut River. 

“This is a very exciting step in 
the creation of the Burnham. Brook 
Preserve,” said Connecticut 
Chapter Director Leslie N. Corey Jr. 
“This significant addition adds a 
keystone piece to that preserve, and 
protects almost a mile of pristine 
aquatic habitat on the Eight Mile 
River. I hope all Dick and Esther 
Goodwin’s friends and admirers will 
step forward and meet the 
Goodwin’s generous challenge grant 
to make this a reality.” 

This addition to the preserve will 
be called the Chauncey Hand tract 
in memory of the man who 
acquired it 60 years ago and kept it 
in the family ever since. It includes 
4,245 feet along both sides of the 
Eight Mile River, a well-known 
trout stream that meets the 
Connecticut River at Hamburg 
Cove in Lyme. Downstream, the 
chapter protected a significant seg- 


ment of the Eight Mile River in 
1991 through the creation of the Pleasant Valley Preserve in Lyme. 
Burnham Brook, a cold, fast-moving stream that empties into the Eight 


a 10-acre parcel of land adjacent to Conservancy property at Lord Cove | Mile River, flows for 1,400 feet from the existing Burnham Brook 
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FROM THE LAND 


DICK - AND ESTHER GOODWIN 


onservation work is by nature a 

collective activity. It involves vast 

acreages of land, diverse species of 

plants and animals, legislation in 
response to voter mandate, and amounts of 
money that can only be summoned through 
the generosity of many. 

But the history of conservation, like the 
history of nations, is dominated by 
individuals. A few men and 
women of character, vision and 
dedication commit their talents 
and resources to their cause, and 
by doing so are able to protect the 
things we cherish on this Earth. 

Richard and Esther Goodwin 
of East Haddam are such individu- 
als. Since 1951, when Dick 
Goodwin joined a group of scien- 
tists who were founding a new 
kind of conservation organization 
to be called The Nature 
Conservancy, he and Esther have 
been one of this organization’s 
most generous supporters. 

Their contributions have included more 
than 302 acres of land at the Burnham Brook 
Preserve, as well as a rare vision for the future 
of Connecticut. The Goodwins brought to the 
Conservancy an understanding that if conser- 
vation was to be done effectively, it could not 
wait; that if we want to preserve our environ- 
ment for all time, the time to act is now. 

The Goodwins are environmentalists in 
the best and most complete sense of the word. 
Their home is a nature preserve. Although an 
educator and scientist by vocation and known 
for being quiet and self-effacing, Dick 
Goodwin has a record as a tough and tenacious 
champion of the environment. As an individ- 
ual, he has courageously spoken out on a vari- 
ety of environmental issues; yet as a team play- 
er, he has supported the Conservancy’s non- 
confrontational approach to protecting biolog- 
ical diversity. 

And now, the Goodwins have made yet 
another important contribution to The Nature 


Conservancy. Having helped in the 
Connecticut Chapter’s purchase of the 
Chauncy Hand tract, an important new addi- 
tion to the Burnham Brook Preserve, they 
have also kicked off our fund raising effort for 
the preserve with a $40,000 challenge grant, 
and donated 27 additional acres of land to the 


preserve. 


As we face this $550,000 fund raising chal- 
lenge, one of the biggest in chapter history, it is 
important to remember what Burnham Brook 
is: an important educational and research 
resource, a vital segment of a watershed, and 
an extant wilderness. 

Burnham Brook was the subject of a unique 
agreement between the Connecticut Chapter 
and the Connecticut College Arboretum in 
1991. The agreement, which was signed at the 
Goodwins’ home, allows Connecticut College 
faculty, students and research associates prima- 
ry access to the preserve for scientific study and 
teaching. A number of research projects have 
already been conducted by the college’s faculty 
and staff, including a study of forest birds. The 
college has accepted the responsibility of curat- 
ing the herbarium collection and other 
research data. 

Burnham Brook provides unique research 
opportunities because the land will remain per- 
manently undeveloped and contains diverse 
habitats. It offers large areas that are inaccessi- 


ble to visitors and that provide opportunities 
for undisturbed study of natural phenomena. 
Furthermore, the preserve has been well 
inventoried — it may in fact be the best docu- 
mented piece of Connecticut’s forested land- 
scape — providing a baseline for future research. 

Burnham and Strong Brooks run through 
this preserve. Their waters feed the Eight Mile 
River, which in turn flows into the 
Connecticut. The first three of 
these waterways are clean, thriving 
aquatic environments that judi- 
cious land protection can help 
keep that way. And the health of 
the Connecticut River, one of 
America’s great waterways and a 
priority of the Connecticut 
Chapter, can only be maintained if 
its tributaries are protected. 

Perhaps most importantly, the 
Burnham Brook Preserve is a large, 
wild area in the center of the ever- 
growing megalopolis stretching 
from Boston to Washington, D.C. 
Burnham Brook now comprises almost 800 
acres, including its easement properties, and 
links the Devil's Hopyard State Park and land 
owned by the East Haddam Land Trust. 

It is vital that we protect areas like this 
today, so they can serve as refuges for wildlife 
forever. Habitat fragmentation — the division 
of natural areas into smaller and smaller frag- 
ments — is one of the great threats to wildlife 
today. At the Burnham Brook Preserve, we 
have built a fortress against this process. 

I hope the members of The Nature 
Conservancy Connecticut Chapter will join 
me in working for the permanent protection of 
this new addition to the Burnham Brook 
Preserve. Together, we can carry on the work 
of Dick and Esther Goodwin, and make their 
dream of an educational and environmentally 
vital preserve at Burnham Brook come true. 


— LES.COREY 


Vice President and Executive Director 


Andrea Laubach 
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Burnham Brook Preserve 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


The addition provides habitat for a variety of 
species: 180 bird species have been sighted at 
Burnham Brook, as well as many reptiles, 
amphibians, fish and plants. 

The Burnham Brook Preserve was one of 
the chapter’s first, established in 1960 by a gift 
of 46 acres from Dr. Richard H. Goodwin and 
Dr. John M. Ide. Dr. Goodwin, Professor 
Emeritus of Botany at Connecticut College and 
a former president of The Nature Conservancy, 
and his wife Esther have played a major role in 
developing and expanding the preserve. The 
Goodwins recently donated two additional 
tracts totalling 27.2 acres to the Conservancy. 

Enlarging the Burnham Brook Preserve is 
part of The Nature Conservancy’s continuing 
focus on the Connecticut River ecosystem. 
Unique to this project is the potential for re- 
establishing anadromous fishes to the upper 
Eight Mile River. 

Much of the Burnham Brook Preserve was 
cleared for agricultural use in the 19th century, 
but nearly all of the land has reverted to forest. 
Because the area contains a variety of physical 
features — streams, permanent springs, red 
maple swamps, ledge outcrops, large glacial 
boulders, and open fields — it provides a variety 
of habitats for species and natural communities. 

Because of this natural diversity and because 
of the Goodwin’s strong interest in research, 
The Nature Conservancy and Connecticut 
College Arboretum are encouraging the pre- 
serve’s use by students and faculty as a site for 
field research and education. A formal agree- 
ment linking the two institutions was signed in 
1991, 

The preserve has already been used as a site 
to study “forest interior” birds that winter in the 
tropics and require large, contiguous northern 
forests for breeding and nesting. Large, undis- 
turbed forests are becoming increasingly 
uncommon in the east, and particularly in 
Connecticut. The Burnham Brook Preserve, 
now enhanced by the Smith property, will 
guarantee the protection of hundreds of acres of 
forest habitat for these birds whose northern 
breeding and tropical wintering grounds are 
threatened. 

If you are interested in contributing to this 
important acquisition, please call Tom 
McGuigan at the Connecticut Chapter, 
344-0716. & 

— TOM MCGUIGAN 
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On the cover: 

Barred owl, one of more 
than 140 bird species 
that have been recorded 
at Bumham Brook. 


FROM THE LAND 


Mary Lou Estabrook, the Lakeville Journal 


Snow geese on Beeslick Pond, 
Sharon, Connecticut. 


The Nature Conservancy 
At Work 


Total Transactions: 


Total Acres 
Protected: 


Total Acres 
Registered: 


Total Acres Saved 
Members 


Corporate Associates 


Worldwide 


14,057 


6,013,000 


487,000 
6,500,000 
671,567 


787 


Connecticut 


Beeslick Pond Donation Complete 


ana Creel of Sharon has granted 
The Nature Conservancy 
Connecticut Chapter the remain- 
der of the undivided interest of his 
28.42 acres of property at Beeslick Pond in 
Salisbury. 

Some members will remember Creel’s gift, 
which he made to the chapter in 1990. (From 
the Land, Spring 1990). At that time, Creel 
donated a one third undivided interest in the 
property; he donated the remaining two thirds 
to the chapter on November 17. 

Creel’s generous gift brings the chapter’s 
Beeslick Pond Preserve to a total of 159 acres of 
important habitat for a variety of rare birds, 
plants and insects. 


This preserve contains a rich fen, an impor- 
tant plant community that is rare in 
Connecticut, which is why it may only be visit- 
ed with permission, for purposes of scientific 
research. Rich fens are characterized by calci- 
um-rich peatlands underlaid by limestone or 
marble bedrock. The soils are very fertile, sup- 
porting plants that are adapted to this unusual 
soil. Because this is an uncommon habitat, the 
plants that live there are also often rare. 

The preserve was first established in 1977 
through the gift of 103 acres from four sisters of 
the Blagden family. This initial gift included the 
70-acre pond and some of the fen. The preserve 
was expanded in 1985 when Martha Briscoe 
gave an additional 28 acres to the Conservancy. 
The preserve has been protected entirely 
through donations. 

Creel’s gift includes the remainder of the 
fen, forested swampland and a woodland that 
buffers the fen from future development on 
adjacent parcels. 

A gift of partial undivided interest is a tax- 
wise method of land donation that allows a 
donor like Dana Creel to claim a deduction on 
federal income taxes for as much as 30 percent 
of his adjusted gross income. If the appraised 
value of the property is greater than 30 percent, 
the donor may carry the remaining gift value 
forward for as many as five additional years, 
deducting the 30 percent maximum each year 


until he has used the full deduction. # 


Endangered Connecticut Slide Show Available 


ow does The Nature Conservancy 

Connecticut Chapter g0 about its 

work of protecting vanishing 

species? What are we working on 
where, and how can you help? 

If these are questions that concern you or 
your organization, perhaps the Chapter’s new 
slide show can help. “Endangered Connecticut” 
explains how we go about our work, and identi- 
fies many areas throughout the state in need of 


protection. The show consists of 80 slides and is 
given by a speaker familiar with The Nature 
Conservancy. 

Your organization can help! Although we 
currently do not charge for our presentation, a 
contribution is welcome, and will assist in help- 
ing us continue our work. For details, please 
phone Dorothy Millen at the Connecticut 
Field Office, 344-0716. & 


— DOROTHY MILLEN 
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Connecticut DEP Acquires Pine Swamp 


in Sharon 


wo land acquisitions in Sharon 

totalling 272 acres, which were 

approved by the state Bond 

Commission at its October 1992 
meeting, will provide an important addition to 
the Sharon Mine Mountain portion of the 
Housatonic State Forest. 

The Grant and Zunino properties, which 
include most of Pine Swamp, will be purchased 
by the Connecticut Department of 
Environmental Protection with $517,000 in 
Recreation and Natural Heritage Trust funds. 

Located east of a 55-acre tract which The 
Nature Conservancy Connecticut Chapter 
helped the DEP to acquire in 1989, these two 
parcels will add to the more than 3,300 con- 
tiguous acres already owned in this area by 
DEP, the National Park Service and the 
National Audubon Society. This large undevel- 
oped area provides a home for black bear, bob- 
cat, timber rattlesnake (Crotalus horvidus), 
which is endangered in Connecticut, and the 
common raven (Corvus corax) , a species of spe- 
cial concern that is returning to the area after 
an absence of nearly a century. 

Several important plants and many bird 
species, including great blue heron (Ardea hero- 
dias) and golden-winged warbler (Vermivora 
chrysoptera) , both species of special concern in 
Connecticut, are found at Pine Swamp. Other 
portions of the new state forest additions were 
once mined for limestone and a clay of unusual 
density, which was used on the nose cones of 
early space rockets. 

Forty-five acres of the Grant property will be 
protected by an easement, and will continue to 
be used for hay cultivation, providing diverse 
habitat and a buffer for the swamp. 

The Nature Conservancy and the Land 
Conservation Coalition for Connecticut are 
requesting that Governor Lowell P. Weicker Jr. 
and the state General Assembly approve $15 
million in new bonding authorizations for the 
Recreation and Natural Heritage Trust Fund in 
the 1993-1994 state budget. Such authoriza- 
tions will be necessary for the DEP to continue 
to take advantage of the unusual open space 
acquisition opportunities available during the 
continuing downturn in real estate prices. & 


— DAVID SUTHERLAND 


Top: Sharon Mine Mountain. 
Bottom: The Sharon Mine Mountain Preserve. 
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First Weed Workshop Held 


The Nature Conservancy’s first Weed 
Workshop, which focused on invasive 
plant species that cause problems in 
natural areas, was held at the 
Conservancy’s Mashomack Preserve 
on Long Island last September. 

The Connecticut Chapter was par- 
tially responsible for organizing and 
sponsoring this conference, which was 
attended by 17 stewardship staff mem- 
bers from the Eastern and New York 
regions. The Nature Conservancy’s 
National Office provided partial fund- 
ing for the workshop. 

Many of the workshop presenta- 
tions were given by Conservancy 
experts. Two guest speakers were 
Susan Cooper from the National 
Coalition Against the Misuse of 
Pesticides and Steven Hight of the 
U.S. Drag Administration Biocontrol 
Laboratory. 

Species under scrutiny included 
purple loosestrife, phragmites, garlic 
mustard, and bittersweet, all of which 
are problems in Connecticut. The 
workshop included a trip to the 
Wertheim National Wildlife Refuge 


on Long Island, where resource man- 
agers have battled phragmites with 
prescribed burns and elevation of water 
levels. 
— BETH LAPIN 
>» 
Friendly faces at the 
Sunny Valley Preserve. 


Agricultural Demonstrations Planned for 
Sunny Valley Preserve 


iguratively, a few stray cows may still be 

wandering around the 1,850 acres of 

the Sunny Valley Preserve, but the hay 

has been harvested and fences are on 
the mend. 

Since the Conservancy resumed manage- 
ment of the preserve in October 1991, several 
steps have been taken to address the most press- 
ing problems that were encountered. Leases 
have been developed for two of the preserve’s 
dairy farms (the third was already under lease), 
and extensive capital improvements have been 
carried out to allow continued farming and to 
preserve the valuable facilities on the farms. 

Sunny Valley Preserve represents a unique 
challenge for The Nature Conservancy, includ- 
ing responsibilities to maintain agricultural land 
under the terms of the trust agreement that cre- 
ated the preserve. At the same time, much of - 
the preserve’s land represents valuable natural 
areas, both along a corridor following the 
Housatonic River in Bridgewater and as an 
island of open space in New Milford. 

The preserve resources constitute a unique 


~ assemblage of farm land and natural areas, offer- 


ing significant opportunities to identify and test 
ecologically sensitive agricultural techniques 
and stewardship practices. To this end, the 
Preserve Advisory Committee, chaired by 
chapter Board of Trustees Chairman Tony 
Grassi, has developed with the staff a prelimi- 
nary long range strategic plan. 


The plan includes the development of an 
agricultural compatibility demonstration pro- 
ject, which will be designed to fulfil the intent 
of the trust agreement and to demonstrate agri- 
cultural and land management practices that 
will have many applications. 

The preserve has much more to offer than 
farming, and staff will be considering steward- 
ship activities that will enhance wildlife and 
habitat potential, increase passive recreation 
opportunities, develop stewardship training pro- 
grams, and promote the message of The Nature 
Conservancy in western Connecticut. With 
approximately 1,000 acres of preserve land that 
are not actively farmed, such opportunities 
abound. 

These and other activities on the Sunny 
Valley Preserve will require not only a signifi- 
cant commitment by The Nature 
Conservancy, but also the support and assis- 
tance of the communities of Bridgewater and 
New Milford. The Bridgewater Land Trust, the 
Weantinoge Heritage Land Trust, various local 
leaders, local foundations, and Nature 
Conservancy members have stepped forward to 
offer their help and cooperation and we are 
optimistic of further support as we implement 
our plans. 

All Nature Conservancy members are invit- 
ed to visit, enjoy, and comment on the preserve 
and our plans. & 

— CHRIS WooD 


Judy Preston 
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LISB Convocation Focuses on Greenways 


ne hundred of Connecticut’s most 

dedicated conservationists gath- 

ered on November 7, 1992 at the 

University of Hartford to discuss 
Greenways as a means of protecting 
Connecticut’s natural resources. 

Keynote speaker Russell Brenneman, co- 
chair of the state’s Greenways Committee, 
spoke on the need to look beyond the geogra- 
phy of a protection project. Designing and pro- 
tecting greenways is a way of looking at the 
interactions between people and at their inter- 
actions with nature, Brenneman said. The 
group also heard from specialists on greenways 
from Connecticut and other states. 

A greenway is a corridor of undeveloped 
land, often located along a prominent natural 
feature such as a river or ridgetop. Some are set 
aside for hiking or other activities, while others 
serve primarily as wildlife corridors. The latter 
are beneficial to some species because they link 
larger tracts of forest or other natural areas, 
allowing these species to move from one area to 
another. 

Annual Green Ups® Awards were given for 
outstanding performance by local land trusts in 
their efforts to preserve open space in their 
communities. These awards are conferred by 
the Connecticut Land Trust Service Bureau, a 
program of The Nature Conservancy 
Connecticut Chapter, and Washington 
Insurance Services, Inc. of Virginia. 

The Cooperative Award was given jointly 
to the Aspetuck & Redding Land Trusts for 
working with the Bridgeport Hydraulic 
Company, the Connecticut Audubon Society, 
The Nature Conservancy, the Towns of 
Weston and Redding, and private landowners 
to establish a network of trails in the Saugatuck 
Valley and publish a full-color trail guide. 

The Innovative Award was given to the 
Branford Land Trust for joining with the Stony 
Creek Conservation Limited Partnership to 
purchase a key parcel at a foreclosure auction. 

The Simsbury Land Conservation Trust 
received the Progress Award for reaching a new 
level of activity and achieving a record high in 
membership. 

The Stewardship Award was given to the 
Greenwich Land Trust for rising to the chal- 
lenge of providing long term stewardship for 


Shell Island and its historic tower. 
The Protection Award went to the 
Bethlehem Land Trust for protecting the his- 


toric 81 acre Bellamy property through a devise 


by Caroline Ferriday. 

The Fundraising Award went to the 
Naromi Land Trust for its $100,000 grant from 
the Land Preservation & Enhancement 
Program of the Iroquois Gas Transmission 
System to purchase 33 acres at Ten Mile Hill. 


— LESLEY OLSEN 


Industrial sites, office 
buildings, any surplus 


can be turned into a 
=> conservation 
= contribution 


Psd ry Find out how 
» ©) yourgift of real 
estate can help 
/. the Conservancy 
provide shelter for 
wildlife . .. and for your 
income. Write or call our field office to 


learn more about “trade lands” today. 


appreciated real property 


> at The Nature 


Richard Prager (right) , president of the 
Simsbury Land Conservation Trust, 
accepts the Green Ups” Progress Award for 
his land trust. Behind him is Fred Butt, 
president of Washington Insurance Services, 
Inc. of Virginia, which co-sponsors the 
awards with the Land Trust Service Bureau. 


Some of the information available at 
the Land Trust Service Bureau’ s 
Convocation. 
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Rock Springs 


(CONTINUED FROM BACK PAGE) 


Particularly intriguing at Rock Spring are 
the numerous glacial features, including sev- 
eral great examples of eskers — where a 
stream once flowed under the ice and sculpt- 
ed caves that later filled with sand and grav- 
el. Mounds of kame — where ice crevices 
were filled with rock debris — are today cov- 
ered by sandy, nutrient-poor and droughty 
soils that support rugged plant species such as 
bayberry, yew and reindeer lichen, as well as 
a lone pitch pine. Kettle holes — where iso- 
lated blocks of glacial ice melted in place, 
forming steep-sided ponds — today are ponds 
and vernal pools that harbor a rich popula- 
tion of frogs and other amphibians. Wildlife 
abounds at Rock springs, as evidenced by 
frequent deposits of musky scat (likely fox), 
as well as deer browse and paths that wind 
faintly across the trails and into the woods. 
Birds exploit the variety of habitats found at 
the preserve — upland, old fields, an exten- 
sive marsh and the river. Owls frequent a 
grid-like stand of planted red pines at the 
southern end of the preserve. & 


— JUDY PRESTON 


Getting to Rock Spring Preserve: From 
Willimantic follow Route 6 east. Turn right on 
Route 14 and continue east through Windham 
and Scotland. Take Route 97 (Pudding Hill 
Road) north toward Hampton. The preserve is 
east of Route 97 (right-hand side) , 1.5 miles 
from the junction with Route 14. Roadside park- 
ing is available for approximately six cars. 


ou may not recognize this volun- 
teer, but his beautiful photographs 
appear in our brochures, newsletters 
and slide shows. His name is Bob 
Perron, and he is a resident of Branford. Bob 
volunteers his time bravely photographing the 
countryside and coastlines from the open win- 
dows of small airplanes, which are often flown 
by other Conservancy volunteers. | 
Airplanes are familiar to Bob, as he has 
taken flying lessons and has logged more than 
1,000 hours. “I always keep an extra eye on 
the instruments” when flying with others, Bob 
says. He recalls one flight in Brazil, perhaps 
the only one that has ever made him nervous, 
where the instruments consisted of one fuel 
tank gauge (there should be two), a compass 
and a stop watch. His attitude still remains, “If 
the pilot is willing to go, I am willing to go!” 
He remarks that many of the pilots like to 
“show off” after he has completed his shoot- 
ing. 
Bob grew up in Taunton, Mass., and 


became fascinated with the c ing coast- 


line on numerous trips to Cape Cod. Bob 
attended Dartmouth College in Hanover, 
N.H., and studied graphic design at the Yale 
School of Architecture. While at Yale, a heli- 
copter ride opened his eyes to the beauty of 
the landscape and coastal environments from 
the air. “Changes due to development and 
natural causes are best seen from a plane,” Bob 
comments. 

When he is not photographing the interi- 
ors of houses for a living, Bob spends his spare 
time photographing the Atlantic seaboard 
and other places of interest, sometimes for 
various chapters of The Nature Conservancy. 
Bob also enjoys taking long hikes with his 
wife, Diana, and their dog, and is active in the 
Branford Land Trust. 

It makes a big difference to our members 
when they can see what the areas we are are 
trying to protect look like. We are grateful for 
Bob’s beautiful photography, and would like 
to thank him for his enthusiasm and willing- 
ness to help us. & 

— MARTHA BENNITT 


Your Family’s Land: Legacy or Memory? 


embers interested in how estate 
planning can help keep land in 
the family and lower the heavy 
urden of inheritance taxes 
should plan to attend an interactive video tele- 
conference on estate planning on Saturday, 
March 20 from 9 a.m. to noon. 

The conference is presented by the New 
England Forest Consortium, Inc., a nonprofit 
forest conservation organization promoting wise 
forest conservation principles. 

The conference will be broadcast live from 
the University of Connecticut via satellite to 
sites throughout the northeast. It will combine 
live presentations by leading experts with infor- 
mative case studies. The Nature Conservancy 
Connecticut Chapter and the Land Trust 
Service Bureau will host one of the many sites 
in southern New England at the University of 


Hartford in West Hartford. Conservancy staff 
will be on hand to answer questions and pro- 
vide additional information. The Nature 
Conservancy Rhode Island Field Office hopes 
to host a site at Brown University in 
Providence. 

The registration fee is $10, and registration 
deadline is March 10. For additional informa- 
tion, please call Ellen at the Southern New 
England Forest Consortium, 1-800-772-TREE. 
For brochures on the conference including reg- 
istration details, please call Lee Ann Warner at 
the Forest Consortium, (413) 586-0664. For 
questions on the Conservancy/Land Trust 
Service Bureau site, please call Lesley Olsen at 
The Nature Conservancy Connecticut 
Chapter (203) 344-0716. & 


— LESLEY OLSEN 


Mark McEathron 
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Natural History Walks Scheduled 


rom the state’s northwest corner to 
the southeast coast, members will 
have an opportunity to explore some 
of the Connecticut Chapter’s most 
beautiful and secluded preserves this year. 

What are Connecticut’s exotic species, 
and why do we care about them? What is 
preserve stewardship, and how does the 
Conservancy do it? What species are rare 
and endangered in the state? During our 
walks, we will explore some of these ques- 
tions and uncover the natural and human 
history of the state’s varied landscape. 

Trips are from 10 a.m. to noon on the 
third Saturday of every month from May to 
September, and on Saturday, October 9. 

Be sure to bring sunscreen, water and 
appropriate attire — walks will take place 
rain or shine! You may also want field 
guides, a hand lens, and binoculars. For the 
canoe trip at Great Island Marshes on July 
17, you will need your own boat and a U.S. 
Coast Guard approved personal flotation 
device for everyone in your party. 

There will be a limit of 20 participants on 
each walk, so be sure to sign up well in 
advance; reservations are required. Please 
call Science and Stewardship Assistant Kim 
Bennett-Lombardi at the Connecticut Field 
Office, 344-0716. Confirmation and direc- 
tions will be mailed before each walk. 

Please be aware that there are no 
restroom facilities at any of these sites. 


May 15 

The new addition to the Burnham Brook 
Preserve, East Haddam (See page 1). 
Leaders: Director of Land Protection Carolie 
Evans, Director of Science and Stewardship 
Judy Preston, Connecticut Department of 
Environmental Protection Fisheries Biologist 


Steve Gephard 


This 215-acre tract is a magnificent addition 
to the Burnham Brook preserve. Join us as we 
explore the Eight Mile River, pristine native 
trout brooks, and a hemlock ravine that offers a 
beautiful view south. Located just south of 
Devil’s Hopyard State Park, this recent acquisi- 
tion contributes to a substantial area of protect- 


ed woodland in Connecticut. 


Be sure to keep an eye out for more information 
on upcoming walks. 


June 19 
Sunny Valley, New Milford 


Leader: Preserve Director Chris Wood 
July 17 
Canoeing at Great Island Marshes, Old Lyme 


August 21 
Cathedral Pines, Cornwall 


September 18 
To be announced. 


October 9 
Poquetanuck Cove, Ledyard &# 
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Current Corporate 
Associates 


Businesses that donate $1,000 or more to 
the Connecticut Chapter annually. 


Aetna 

Amax Foundation 

Aquarion Company 

Champion International Corporation 
Dexter Corporation 

Garden Homes Management 


GTE Foundation 


Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Co. 


Iroquois Gas Transmission System 

Milfoam Corporation 

Northeast Utilities 

Olin Corporation Charitable Trust 
Pfizer Inc 

Pitney Bowes 

The Stanley Works 

The Travelers Insurance Company 
United Technologies Corporation 


Xerox Foundation 


Business Acorns 


Businesses that donate from $100 to $999 
to the Connecticut Chapter annually. 


The Colonial Spring Company 
Company | Consulting 

Equity Investors Holding Company 
Shipman and Goodwin 


Yankee Gas Services 


FROM THE LAND 


Alexandra Foundation 

Mrs. Carolann Annino 
Ansonia Foundation, Inc. 
Ms. Tina Arnold 

Mr. Arthur B. Baer 

Dr. and Mrs. Donald S. Barber 
Mr. Norman H. Barnes 

Mr. Kevin M. Barnett 

Ms. Katherine C. Bartlet 

Ms. Patricia A. Bartram 

Mr. and Mrs. P. Russell Bastedo 
Mr. Bruce Beck 

Mr. David Behnke 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Bennitt 
Mr. John Bergin 

Mrs. F. Henry Berlin 

Mr. and Mrs. James Berman 
Ms. Sandra Bertaccini 

Mr. Harvey N. Black III 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Blair 
Ms. Suzanne M. Blatz 

Mr. Zenas Block 

Mr. Edward H. Blumenthal 
Mr. Gregory Bomberger 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Bonnar 
Mr. Philip Bouwsma 

Mrs. Suzann B. Brainerd 

Ms. Gertrude Braun 

Ms. Robin Bray 

Mr. Robert Bresnick 

Ms. Kathryn Brisson 

Mr. & Mrs. Milton A. Bristol 
Ms. Carole Bronson 

Mr. Gary J. Brown 

Ms. Jean Flick Brown 

Mr. James H. Bryson 

Ms. Eileen S. Buckley 

Mrs. Suzanne Bunce 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burchenal 
Mrs. Roger Cannon 

Mrs. M. H. Carey 

Mrs. D. Bret Carlson 

Ms. Leslie Carothers 

Mr. John Castagno 

Mrs. Dorothy Cheo 

J.L. Chiolero 

Ms. Eve Cholmar 

Mr. William Christensen 

Mr. Pelino Cianfaglione 

City Of Shelton 

Ms. Constance Clark 

Ms. Joan Clifford 

Mr. Peter N. Coffeen 

Mr. Christopher S. Colman 
Mr. Donald E. Conover 

John and Terry Conroy 

Ms. Joyce S. Corr 

Mr. David Corsini 

Mr. and Mrs. John Charles Cox 
Mr. Neil W. Currie 

Mr. & Mrs. Michael Curtis 
Ms. Ruth Cutler 

Frances D’Amico 

Mrs. L. Butler Davey 

Mr. Norman Davison 

Ms. Barbara Debs 
Mr. Jeffrey S. Depew 
Mr. Richard M. Derr 
Mr. and Mrs. David Dibner 
Mr. Robert Dixon 


= Ms. Joan H. Dobbins 


New Chapter Acorns 


Acorns donate $100 or more in a single unrestricted annual membership gift to the Connecticut Chapter. 
The following became Acorns between January 1 and December 31, 1992. 


Mr. Paul Dober 

Ms. Lauren Dolian 

Mr. Jim Donovan 

Miss Serena Du Bois 

Mr. John S. Edgecomb 

Ms. Kathy C. Edwards 

Ms. Barbara Ellinghaus 

Miss Karen A. Ellsworth 
Mrs. Jayne H. Elston 

Mr. Wolcott G. Ely 

Mr. Thomas O. Enders 

Mr. Clifford E. Erling 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Fadner 
Mr. Mark Favrow 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert K. Fell 
Mr. Peter Felsenthal 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Files 

Mr. Kevin Finnan 

Mr. Raymond A. Firestone 
Mr. Henry Fisher 

Mr. John E. Fitzgerald 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. Flagg 
Mr. Robert Ford 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Forman 
Mr. Robert Forsyth 

Mr. Ronald Forster 

Mr. Scott G. Fossel 

Ms. Diane L. Fountas 

Mr. Robert Frantz 

Ms. Lorie Freed 

Ms. Susan Friedlander . 
Mr. & Mrs. Laurence Friedman 
C.C. Gamwell 

Peter and Carol Ganick 
Garden Club of Hartford 

Mr, Michael L. Gardner 

Mr. William Gaynor 

Mr. Tom Gerety 

Ms. Elizabeth Girouard 

Ms. Nina M. Glickson 
Joshua & Suzanne Gold 

Mr. Jack P. Gould 

Mrs. Dorothy Y. Graulty 
Greenfield Hill Garden Club 
Ms. Hope Grunske 


Mr. & Mrs. William B. Gumbart Jr. 


Mr. Robert Halper 

J. Handschumacher 

Karsten Harries 

Mr. William S. Hart 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederick B. Hartman 

Ms. Margaret Hemphill 

Mr. Kraig Henry 

Mr. Alan L. Hershey 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Hewat 

Ms. Muriel Hinkle 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Hoffman 

Mr. Richard W. Hoffman 

Ms. Cynthia C. Holden 

Ms. Rochelle Homelson 

Mrs. Suzanne Horowitz-Haig 

Mr. S. G. House 

Ms. Emily Mae Howard 

Ms. Elizabeth H. Huffine 

Ms. Elizabeth A. Hull 

Mr. and Mrs. David Hunihan 

Mr. Henry Hunter 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond L. 
Jacobsen 

Mrs. Janet G. Jainschigg 

Ms. Alice B. Jansen 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman Jellinghaus 
Mr. Charles W. Jewett 

Mr. & Mrs. Paschal Johns 

Ms. Barbara Johnson 

Mrs. Edwina W. P. Johnson 

Ms. Mary V. Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Buckhout Johnston 
Mr. Peter Jolowicz 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Kaminsky 
Mr. Robert Karle 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Kaufman 
Ms. Linn Keeler 

Mrs. Ruth Kennedy 

Mr. John Kent 

Mr. Chester B. Kerr 

Mr. John P. Ketler 

Dr. Edwin L. Kilbourne 

Ms. Jeanette Cone Kimmel 

Mr. Peter Kisselburgh 

Mr. Bernd Klopfer 

Mr. Bryan L. Knapp 

Mrs. C. V. S. Knox 

Mrs. Irene P. Kovalcek 

Mr. and Mrs. Barry Kramer 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Kremer 
Ms. Dina Krissel 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Kroll 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kuchta 
Ms. Janice M. Kwasniak 

Mr. William Lacy 

Ms. Ruth D. Lambert 

Ms. Lauralei Landerman 

Mr. Gerry Lang 

Mr. Robert Lang 

Mr. Charles Larkin 


- Mr. Berton Latamore 


Mr. and Mrs. Michael Levine 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Levy 
Ms. Judith A. Libby 

Dr. & Mrs. William A. Lieber 
Miss Doreen M. Linton 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Littlefield 
Mrs. B. F. Lockwood 


_ Ms. Elizabeth C. Lowry 


Mr. James R. Lowry 


_ Mr. Eric P. Lundin 


Mrs. Joan Lupacchino 

Mr. Walter J. Lyons 

Miss Harriet M. Mac Gregor 

Ms. Anne E. Macleod 

Ms. Kathleen Maher 

Mr. Paul Maidment 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard F. Malacrea 

Ms. Barbara Maltby 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter W. Marshall 

Mrs. Nancy R. Martin 

Ms. Elaine Massa 

John and Alex Matthiessen 

Mr. Oliver May 

Mrs. Eleanor S. Me Curley 

Mr. and Mrs. William 
McCutchen, Jr. 

Mr. James Mc Farland 

Ms. Helen F. Mcclure 

Mr. Gordon McCovern 

Ms. Phyllis McDowell 

Mr. and Mrs. Allan McKissock Jr 

Ms. Elaine McMahon 

Ms. Phyllis B. Meeker 

Mr. Henry W. Mellen 

Ms. Ruby Melton 


Mr. Louis T. Merriam 

Mr. and Mrs. Laurent Michel 
Mr. Brian Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Miller 
Mr. Robert C. Miller 

Ms. Sandra E. Mintz 

Mr. Michael G. Mitchell 
Mrs. Gisela Moellmann 

Mr. Scott Monrad 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Moon 
Mrs. Maurice T. Moore 

Ms. Adelia Moore 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence B. Morris Jr. 


Mr. William C. Morris 

Mr. & Mrs. W.H. Muir 

Ms. Patricia L. Mulroy 

Mr. Charles S. Naden 

Mrs. Audrey Namowitz 

Ms. Barbara Navarro 

Mr. Scott H. Nelson 

Ms, Claire Norris 

Mr. David W. Norris 

Dr. Mary Elizabeth Norris 

Mrs. Barbara Norton 

Mr. Thomas O'Grady 

Mr. Terrence O'Neill 

Alan and Dorothy Obre 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott Olson 

Mr. James E. Osborn II 

Mr. Charles C. Osborne 

Mr. John D. Palmer 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Park 

Mr. and Mrs. James B. Patterson 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard Pearce 

Mr. Barlow Peelle 

Pequot Audubon Society 

Ms. Elizabeth J. Peterson 

Mrs. Henry Pierce 

Mr. Brian A. Pistolese 

Ms. Judith Plows 

Miss Alice S. Powers 

Mr. Orville W. Prescott 

Mrs. R. M. Rand 

Ms. Hedwig Rappolt 

Mr. Charles J. Reed 

Mr. Robert W. Reed 

Mr. John H. Remer 

Mr. Peter H. Rich 

Ms. Jean Richards 

Mr. Derek Richardson 

Ridgefield Garden Club 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Riordan 

Mr. Philip Rizzi 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Robinson 

Mr. Mark A. Roche 

Mr. Toby Rockwell 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Rogers 

Mr. Alvin Ruml 

Ms. Sue M. Ryan 

Ms. Augusta L. Sanford 

Mr. Walter Schlotteabeck 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick D. 
Schroeder 

Mr. and Mrs. William Schuhl 

Mr. Albert W. Seifert 

Mr. Donald Shankweiler 

Mr. and Mrs. James Shattuck 

Ms. Ann F. Shepardson 

Ms. Barbara Silge 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Silliman 

B.D. Simonds 


Mr. B. Kent Sleath 

Ms. G. Gaddis Smith 

Mr. Norval Smith 

Mr. Ronald B. Smith 

Mr. Kenneth L. Snyder 

The Sorenson Pearson Family 
Ms. Nancy Specht 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund M. Speer 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Sprole 
Ann and David Squires 

Dr. Eugene Stanton 

Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Starr 
Julie and Hoff Stauffer 

Mr. James K. Steen 

Ms. Lucinda S. Stempf 

Mr. Peter M. Stern 

Mr. Moses Sternliebs 

Mr. Walter S. Sullivan 

Ms. Karen Sundback 

D. Sweeney 

Ms. Janet M. Swift 

Mr. Hugo Thomas 

Mr. Craig Thompson 

Mr. Hartwell G. Thompson 
Ms. Marsha Thompson 

Miss Mary R. Thompson 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Lindsay Thomson 
Kim and Jim Thorne-Kaunelis 
Mrs. John Timken 

Mrs. William M. Tingue 
B.A. Tinty 

Ms. Betty R. Tipton 

Dr. Karl E. Tolonen 

Dr. Albert Toth 

Ms. Karen Tross 

Mr. Robert P. Ulin 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Upham 
Mr. Peter Van Beckum 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Vaughn 

Ms. Martha Vinick 

Mrs. Robert Vondohlen 

Miss Helen Waterman 

Mr. Greg Walker 

Mr. John T. Wallace 

Mrs. John Wasley 

Mrs. Candee I. Weed 

Mrs. Lewis G. Weeks 

Mr. Irwin M. Weisbrot 

Mrs. Huntington Welch 

Ms. Marion Wertheim 

C. Whelan 

Mr. Richard S. Wilhelm 

Mr. Henry P» Wohnsiedler 
Mr. Richard D: Wolf 

Mr. Jerry D. Wood | 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Wyman 

Ms. Deanna Xistris 

Mrs. Millicent B. Yinkey 

Mr. Askold V. Zagars 

Mr. Robert Zaharek 

Mr. Samuel Zahl 

Mr. Gerald E. Zajac 

Mr. J. Brandt Zemsch 

Jo Ziesing 

Ms. Anne Zinsser 


We have made every effort to make 
this list as accurate as possible. We 
would be pleased to know of any 
inaccuracies or omissions, so we can 
correct our records. 
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Save Something on Your Taxes 
State Considers Tax Refund Checkoff for Wildlife 


hirty eight states currently have income tax refund checkoff programs 

to benefit state nongame wildlife or endangered species programs. This 

year, The Nature Conservancy Connecticut Chapter is urging 

Governor Lowell P. Weicker Jr. and the state General Assembly to 
make Connecticut the thirty-ninth such state. 

Unlike the federal campaign funding checkoff, a state refund checkoff would 
not come out of money owed to the government, but only out of any refund due a 
taxpayer. 

While a wide variety of government programs benefit from checkoff programs 
in different states, nongame wildlife and endangered species checkoffs are by far 
the most popular and successful. Based on averages from other states, it is esti- 
mated that Connecticut could raise between $180,000 and $250,000 annually 
from a “watchable wildlife” checkoff. 

Although such an amount would not be a significant increase for many state 
government programs, it would dramatically affect the Department of 
Environmental Protection’s nongame wildlife and endangered species programs. 
These programs, and others, such as the Natural Area Preserves program, which 
benefit our most vulnerable species and natural communities, currently receive 
only minimal funding. 

Revenue from a checkoff program could fund a variety of DEP programs, 
including the Natural Area Preserves program and the Natural Diversity Data 
Base, important research on various species, and wildlife viewing stations at state 
parks. It could help DEP prepare and distribute its popular educational materials, 
and could help the department make better use of the hundreds of volunteers 
who assist in its wildlife programs. & 

— DAVID SUTHERLAND 


# Please Join Us ! 


_] Yes, I’d like to become The Nature Conservancy’s newest 


member in Connecticut. 
oo pponercom)*  _-$50 - .. $25. $15 


_] I’m already a member, but would like to join the ranks of 


Connecticut Acorns.* 


*Acoms are Conservancy members who contribute at least $100 annually to 
Chapter operations. Connecticut Acorns are exempt from national member- 
ship dues notices, are invited on Aco trips, and receive early notices for spe- 
cial events. 


Please make checks payable to The Nature Conservancy and mail to 55 High 
Street, Middletown, CT 06457-3788. Thank you. 


Sunday, February 7 

1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 

Family Nature Walk at the Devil’s 
Den Preserve in Weston. 

Leader: Annette Lusardi 


Monday, February 8 

1:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

Walk for Senior Citizens at Devil’s 
Den Preserve in Weston. 


A winter walk with our volunteer guides. 


Monday, March 15 

1:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

Walk for Senior Citizens at the 
Katharine Ordway Preserve. 
With volunteer guides. 


Saturday, March 27 

10 a.m. to noon 

Family Nature Walk at Devil’s Den 
Preserve in Weston. 

Leader: Annette Lusardi 


Saturday, March 27 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Please come help us get the trails 


ready for spring. 


March 20, 1993 

Estate Planning Conference 
sponsored by The Nature 
Conservancy and The Land Trust 
Service Bureau. 

(See box for details.) 


Least Tern/Piping Plover Work 
Party at Griswold Point will be 
scheduled for late March or early 
April. 

Previous volunteers will be contacted with 
a date and time. New volunteers may call 
Kim Bennett-Lombardi at 344-0716 for a 
volunteer information form and details 
about this opportunity for interesting out- 


door conservation work. 


Please register for all activities at the 
Devil’s Den and Katharine Ordway 
Preserves by calling (203) 226-4991. 


The Nature Conservancy x& 
Connecticut Chapter 

55 High Street 

Middletown, CT 06457-3788 
(203) 344-0716 

FAX (203) 344-1334 


National Office: 1815 North Lynn Street, Arlington, VA 22209 
Connecticut Chapter Staff 
Leslie N. Corey Jr., Vice President, Director 
Carolyn K. Evans, Director of Land Protection 
Thomas P. McGuigan, Director of Development 
Judy Preston, Director of Science & Stewardship 
David Sutherland, Director of Government Relations 
Xandy Wilson, Director of Administration 
Pat Anderson, Development Coordinator 
Dr. Juliana Barrett, Preserve Design Ecologist 
Kim Bennett-Lombardi, Science & Stewardship Assistant 
Martha Bennitt, Receptionist/Staff Assistant 
David Gumbart, Preserve Steward 
Carol Krupa, Bookkeeper/Computer Support 
Beth P. Lapin, Biological Monitoring & 
Management Specialist 
John Matthiessen, Development Coordinator 
Dorothy A. Millen, Development/ 
Membership Assistant 
Lesley Olsen, Land Protection Assistant 
Martha Perry, Administrative Assistant to the Executive Director 
Claudia Polsky, Land Protection Specialist 
Polly Richter, Finance Manager 
Land Trust Service Bureau 
(203) 344-9867 
Carolyn K. Evans, Director 
Lesley Olsen, Associate Director 
Board of Trustees 
Anthony P. Grassi, Chairman, Wilton 
Austin D. Barney II, Vice Chairman, West Simsbury 
Daniel P. Brown Jr,, Vice Chairman, West Granby 
Evan S. Griswold, Vice Chairman, Old Lyme 
A. Eugene Billings, Treasurer, Norfolk 
Randolph K. Byers, Secretary, Wilton 
Caroll W. Brewster, Ridgefield 
Dr. Carmen R. Cid-Benevento, Willimantic 
Kevin J. Coady, Branford =~ 
Peter B. Cooper, Bethany 
Stewart Greenfield, Westport 
Dr. Kent E. Holsinger, Hartford 
Raymond A. Lamontagne, Wilton 
Patricia L. Malcolm, Greenwich 
Dr. Peter C. Patton, Middletown 
Robert M. Schneider, Lyme 
E. Ogden Tanner, New Canaan 
Patricia V. Wegner, Simsbury 
Dr. Mary Alice White, Salisbury 
John A.T. Wilson, North Canton 
Devil's Den Preserve 
(203) 226-4991 
Dr. Stephen Patton, Director 
Dr. Lise Hanners, Assistant Director 
Frederick Moore, Preserve Manager 
Lillian Willis, Staff Assistant/ 
Volunteer Coordinator 
Sunny Valley Preserve 
(203) 354-3444 
Christopher S. Wood, Director 
Wayne Woodard, Preserve Manager 
Richard H. Booth, President and Chief Operating Officer, 
The Traveler’s Companies, Chai ; 
Philip T. Ashton, President, CEO, Yankee Energy System, Inc. 
David E. A. Carson, President, People's Bank 
Frank J. Coyle, Former Chairman, Putnam Trust Company 
John. Crawford, President, CEO, First Constitution Bank 
Blanche Savin Goldenberg, Chairman, The Balf Company 
John B. Sias, President, ABC Television Network Group, 
Capitol Cities, ABC Inc: 
Frank E. Wolcott III, Vice President, Investments, 
A.G. Edwards & Sons, Inc. 
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FROM THE LAND 


Scotland 


he best thing about Rock 
Spring is the surprisingly 
inconspicuous bend in a 
stream that is fed by a pocket 
of underwater springs — small upwellings that 
suspend grains of light-colored quartz sand 
against a murky backdrop of organic muck. 
It’s mesmerizing to watch these silent springs 
pumping water to the surface; small, churn- 
ing sand geysers. 

This isn’t all Rock Spring has to offer; it is 
a detail of a site that is filled with opportuni- 
ties for exploration. There are 445 acres of 
land at this preserve, which was made possi- 
ble by a generous donation from David and 
Vanda Shoemaker in 1974. The landscape 
ranges from mixed hardwoods of black oak 
and hickory and an understory of maple- 
leaved viburnum, to old fields filled with lit- 
tle bluestem, deer-browsed red cedar and 
invading white pines. 

Meandering through Rock Spring is Fall 
River, a gentle, shallow river punctuated in 
places by beaver dam falls. The beavers have 
girdled large bankside oaks and laid bare the 
interior floodplain in places where they have 
harvested over-zealously. Mud slides mark 
the bankside entrance ramps where the 
beavers gain access to the river. 

A number of trails crisscross Rock Spring, 
varying from narrow footpaths to an old farm 
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It’s Time to Visit. .. Rock Spring Preserve, 


road. A comfortable three-mile loop covers 
much of the preserve, with shorter side trails 
throughout. An overlook trail at the north 
end of the preserve affords a splendid view of 
the rolling hills of eastern Connecticut. A 
semicircular stone seat offers a view over the 
treetops, and an exposed ledge of Hebron 
schist provides a ridgetop edge seat. Both of 
these spots are great for bird watching, 

Rock Spring might well have been 
named Indian Spring; a capped spring on the 
preserve is known by this name. Native 
Americans are known to have used the site, 
and the Nipmuck Path, an Indian trail, tan 
near the preserve. Seventeen flat stones 
placed on end in the same direction are 
thought to indicate a European influence on 
an Indian burial site.that has been found on 
the preserve. 

In colonial times the land, like much of 
Connecticut, was used for agriculture, as wit- 
nessed by the numerous handsome stone 
walls at Rock Spring. Large open grown oak 
trees likely shaded livestock many years ago. 
Other evidence of human use and distur- © 
bance can be found on portions of the pre- 
serve that have been burned; one fire Can-be 
dated to the 1920s, and another smaller one 
occurred in 1979. Hurricane tree blow- 
downs can also be found throughout the 


preserve. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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